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i' Abstract 

K i'i " ' ' 

In order to identify a.nd" develop, procedures for complying with the 
impact requirements of ,:Public Law, S4-482. PRtXTEXTn IMPACT studied^ 
five problems: (1) how. to define impact, (2) ,how to ^asteess impact. (3) 
how to show cause and effect relationships between rgs'eardi arid develop- 
ment. (RSP) activities and changes in the vocational'feducation teaching- 
learning situation, (4) how to predict the firobability of /impact, and (5) 
how to facilitate the impact, of R&D activities. The methods used in 
these studies were tp review and discuss views , of experts "and litera- 
ture related to the problems and to analyze the process of impact in 
selected cases of R S D activities and exemplary programs in vocational 
education in Illinois. Findings of PROJECT IMPACT'S activities from 
August 1 , 1978 to July 1 , 1980 are reported in nine volume's: (1) Con- 
text and* Principles of Assessing Impact, (2) A Case Study of the 
Illinois Occupational Curriculum Project, (3) A Case Study of the Il- 
linois Network of Exemplary Occupational Programs for Handicapped and 
Disadvantaged Students, (4) A Case Study of Illinois Projects in Horti- 
culture, (5) A Case Study of Illinois Career Education Projects at the 
Awareness Level, (6) A Case Study of the Occupational Survival Skills 
Prpject, (7) Case Studies of Two Illinois School Districts with Innova- 
tive Vocational Education Programs, (8) A Field Study of Predicting 
-Impact ^f JResearch and Development Projects in "Vocational and Tech- 

vnical Education, and. (9) an Executive Summary. — 

Volume 5 contains impact assessments of two "career awareness" 
projects. One of these projects was designed for use with children and 
one was designed for use with prisoners. The projects were traced 
from -the bottom-up (i.e. intended users to developers of the projects). 
It was found that the elementary level teachers sampled were not aware 
of and, therefore, not users of materials_pxpduced„by_ihe^ 



Findings reported— about the prisoner project indicated increases in 
accuracy of self-concept ' in terms of prisoners* vocational abilities and 
' vocatronal needs. - 
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OVERVIEW OF PROJECT IMPACT 

■ In 1974. the U.S. Office of Education (USOE) asked the National 
Academy of Sciences (NAS) to assess the impact of approximately 250 
million dollars spent by USOE on' vocational education research and- 
development (R &. D) activities during the, ten years betw6en 1965 and 
1974. The NAS committee on Vocational Education Research and Develop- 
ment (COVERD 1976) reported that-the R & D of the decade studies had 
impact on curriculum development but did not have documented, wide- 
•spread* impact on the knowledge, skills or employabillty of large num- 
bers of students. National evaluations of vocational R & D in addition 
to the COVERD report have been similarly critical (Development Assog- 
. ates, 19^; Ra-nd. Corporation. 1975; Comptroller General of the United 
States. 1974). Acting upon these reports. Congress passed the Educa^ 
tiorra-l Amendments of ^1976 (Public Law 94-482) which "landated the 
contracts for R & D in vocational education not be allowable unlers the 
applicant could "demonstrate a reasonable probability that the contract 
would result in improved teaching techniques or curriculum materials 
that would be used in a substantial number of classrooms or other 
learning situations within five years after ^termlnation^f such contracts" 

(Federal Register.. 1 977) . 

PROJECT IMPACT is- a state-funded-? tudy-designed to develop 
procedures for assessing the impact of vocational education research 
^ an^ development efforts tfn vocational education. The primary purpose 
of the study is 'to identify and develop procedures fef complying with 
the impact requirement of Public Law 94-482. 
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The study addresses itself to three problem areas:; (1) how to 
.define impact, (2) how to assess impact, and (3) how to show a cause- 
and-effect relationship between project activities and changes in the 
vocational education \teaching-learning situations. The study al so ^ ad- 
dressed two subsidiary problems: (1) how to predict the probability of 
impact and (2) how to manage on-going contracts to increase impact 

probability.- / 
• The methods used to conduct this study wfcre to review literature 
related .to the problem areas, to interview individuals with experience 
and expertise in the problem areas, and to analyze the process of 
impact- of several programs of related projects which were funded by 
the Illinois Office of Education/Department of Adult, Vocational and ^ 
Technical Education/ Research and Development Section and one project 
funded by the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA). 

The major, activitiy of PROJECT IMPACT has been to analyze the 
programs (cases) of related R S D projects. For'the first year, it was 
decided to select two cases for "top-down" analysis and two cases for 
"bottom-up" analysis (see Volume 1, Appendix A, p. 43).- The project 
staff referred to -these types of retrospective an^alysis as "tracking .t' It 
was anticipated that the two types of tracking would produce different 
insights about impact. For example, bottom-up tracking might better- 
identify "bottlenecks" to impact than would top-down tracking while 
"top-down" tracking might be more effective , in relating pro-ject intents 
apd_p_roject outcomes. ' One staff member was assigned as "tracking 
manager"' for each of the four cases aqd was instructed to keep a 
detailed log of her/his activities (e.g.', identifying documents, re- 
• trieving documents, identifying key people and interviewing them, 
recording data, analyzing data). 



Nominations fo> the first four case st^idies v;ere sought from mem-, 
bers of PROJECT IMPACT'S Advisory Committee project consultants, ' 
and project staff members. The following cases were selected /or 
"top-down'* tracking: 

1. "A Research and Develppment Project in Occupational Educa- 
^ tion" (The Illinois' Occupational Curriculum -projeLCt— I .O.C* P.) 

.which was developed by Joliet Junior- College and funded by 
them^and by the Illinois Department of Adult, Vocational and 
Technical Education in fiscal years 1970-72» 

2. "the Illinois Network of Exemplary Occupational Programs for' 

Handicapped ''and Disadvantaged Students*" At the time the 

case study -was initiated, the network was in its fourth /ear 

* • 

of operation-. It was in the "dissemination" stage and lOE/ 
.*» ' ' 

DAVTE had funded Illinois State University to coordinate 

dissemination for ^the Network's eight demonstration projects. 
The third and fourth cases, which were selected for "bottom-up" track- 
ing, were: 

3. "Illinois Projects in Horticulture." lOE/DAVTE " funded some 
twelve R S D projects in horticulture between 1957 and 1978. 
Both private and public schools participated in these R&D 
efforts. 

i|. y» Illinois Career Education Projects at the Awareness Level." 
lOE/DAVTE funded three or more major projects in this area 
toetweer\ 1970 and 1978, and CETA began funding one for the 
Illinois Department of Corrections in 1975. 

During its' second year PROJECT ' IMPACT studied the "Occupa- 
tional Survival Skills Project" and "Two Illinois School Districts with 



Innovative Vocational Education Programs" and developed a model fot* an 
"fmpact Assessment Syst-em for the* Illinois Board/ of Education/ Division 
of Adult, Vocational and Technical Education/ Reseacj^h and Development 
Section." 

PROJECT IMPACT'S activities for ther 1979.- a ndN 9.80*- fiscal years 
are .reported m nine volumes. Volume 1— Context and Prir)ciples of 
Assessing .Impact—contains -an • introduction to PROJECT IMPACT, a 
review of iliterature and view.s of .experts in regard to planned educa- 
tional chanigr^d.- impact, the methods used to t:onduct impadt case 
Studies, a concise Jisting of references used during Phase 1^ activities, 
and appended materials such as the initial jiroject proposal and data 
collection instruments which we^e developed for^ use in case studies* 
Supplemental reports of the project are contained in the following vgS- 



umes: 



Volume 2 — 
Volume 3 — 

Volume 4 -7 
Volume 5 — 

Volume 6" — 

, Volume 7 ~ 



Volume 8 — 



Volume 9 — 



A Cas^ Study of the "Illinois Occupational Curr 
riculum Project" 

A Case Study of the "Illinois Network of Exemplary 
Occupational l^rograms for Handicapped and- Dis- 
acivantaged^Students" 

A ^ Case, Study jof "Illinois Projects in Horticulture" 

•A Case Study of "Illinois Career Education Projects 
at the Awareness' Level" 

A Case Study of the '^Occupational Survival Skills 
Project" 

Case Studies of "Two Illinois School Districts With 
Innovative Vocational Education Programs" 

A Field Study of "Predicting Impact of Research 
and Development Projects in Vocational and Tech- 
nical Education" 

Executive Summary of VolUTies 1-8 and Conclusions 
and Recommendations for V-sessing the Impact of 
Vocational Education Research and ^pevelopment on 
Vocational Education • - " . , 
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Background of Illinois Career Education projects 

Career education is a planned.^edjuence of learning activities based 
upon Donald sJer's theor/^ of vocational development (1953). Super 
hypothesised that eadh stage of vocational development contains a se- 
quential set of vocational tasks and each set of tasks must be mastered 
before" an individual can progress to the next/ Typically career educa- 
jtion programs divide these sets of tasks Into /five curriculum levels:' 
awareness, orientation', ^exploration,' preparation, and advancement. 

. The maturity of a group of students usually determines the^^selec- 
tion of-curriculum materials for that group. Groups in Which most 
"students have experienced normal relationships in their family, school 
and neighborhood' are usually ready Tor career awareness materials in 
grades 1-3, career orientation materials in grades 1-6, career explora- 
tion materials in grades 7-9, career preparation materials^in grade 10 
(and upward), and career advancement materials after entering the 
world of work and adjusting to it. In groups,where most 'students have 

^ ' ■ ' f ■ • , . 

been disadvantaged during much of their lives, the level of maturity 
may lie much lower than in groups of mostly normal students of the 

same age. Therefore, learning readiness for career education materials 

\ 

can vary widely. ' * ^ 

Since 1963, ^he State of Illinois has funded numerous projects in 

the area of career^educatlon but only several at the awareness level/ 

. • ' > 

Jlotable- among these have . been the' Career Development *for Children 
Project , Project Occupacs and Project ABLE which were al! funded by 
the Illinois Office of Education/ Division of Adult,' Vocational and Tech- 



nical Education/ [Jlesearch and Development Section and the Career Aware - 
ness and Orientation Program which was a project for Illinois prisoners 
that was funded by the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act*. 
jAbstraets-of^heTe projects are contained in the Appendix. 

PROJECT IMP/^T made a decision to study the impact of these 
projects by tracking them from the bottom-up (i.e. ir^tended users to 
developers). A tracking manager was assigned to arrange for visits to 
elementary schools and to become familiar with the career awareness 
materials for use with first, second, and third graders. Another track- 
ing manager was assigned to study the career awareness project for 
prisoners. 



The step^ for: bottom-up tracking were as follows:^ 
1 . Coljfect data on adoption of project materials or procedures, 
. 2. Collect data on their diffusion, ^ \ / 
3. Collect data on their field-testing and evaluation, 
♦. 4. Collect data on their development, 
5.« /Collect oatd on their origins, and 
. . 6. • Collect data on their future. ^ ^ 

.After reviewing, the career awareness materials, PROJECT IMPACT 
made a dpcisiqp to .track only one of the projects for children - the 
Career Development for Children Project (CDCP) and the Career Aware- 
ness and Orientation f^t*oject (COAP) for prisoners. ^ 

V 1. The Career Development for f 
^ Children Project (CDCP) 
The impact study of CDCP is divided into a narrative report, a 
summary of critical decisions^ a flow chart of major events and an 
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1.1 .Narrative Report 0^ CDCP 
The- n^jrMye_rep.ort_o.f_!the_bottom=up tracking- of -CDCP is organ- 
ized as follows: introduction, general description, adoption, diffusion, 
testing, devfelopment, origins, future, summary and conclusions. 



1.1.1. Introduction 
Initially, . PROJECT IMPACT planned to visit first, second and 
third grade classrooms in 15 or more randomly selected school districts 
in Illinois. However, to do so would have required more resources 
(manpower and, travel money) than PROJECT IMPACT, .felt it could 
allocate for one of its case studies for FW9. Consequently, the Project 
Director suggested that the tracking manager visit fewer districts and 
conduct more "in-depth" interviews. It was further suggested that one 
district be arBitrarily selected from each of five regions in Illinois (i.e. 
Metropolitan-Chicago, Eastern Illinois, Southern Illinois, Western Illinois 

and Central Illinois). 

Before arrangements were made for visiting classrooms, the district 
superintendents were contacted, and each superintendent was asked if 
. career education was a part of the elementary school curriculum in that ^ 

* district. No site visits were scheduled if the response was negative. 

• The Bureau of Educational Research in the College of Education at the 
University of Illinois assisted the tracking manager in obtaining per- 
mission to- schedule site- visits and conduct interviews. 



Li-l 



1.1.2 General Description 
. The Career Development for Children Project was funded by the 
Illinois Board_o^_Educa^ ^/l^ 



nical Education/ Research and Development Section from February 1970 
through August 1972. The stated purpose of CDCP was to schematize a 
curriculum model and supporting literature to provide guidelines and 
give impetus to career development programs for elementary and junior 
high school students. The objectives of CDCP were: 

° To' expand the dialogue among state department personnel, 
occupational educators, guidance counselors, and classroom 
teachers for the purpose of identifying and understanding the 
role of each in the career development process, 
'^o To review, synthesize, and interpret th^ body of literature 
- ~ arid'^fesearch related career development. 

° To conceptualize the structure of vocational development at 

different age-grade levels. 
° -N,To Identify the vocational development task characteristic of 

<s 

each age-grade leVel. 
° To illustrate behaviors (performance objectives) characteristic 
of egch vocational developmental task. - 

To develop a variety of curriculum materials and activities 
which lead to desired behavioral outcome^. 

° To evaluate the effectiveness of teachers^ guides and in- 
structional materials in local school settings. 

° To disseminate the curriculum model and policy papers. 

o To engage in staff development, pre-service, and in-service 
teacher education. 

o To stimulate further research to aid in the facilitation ,.of 
career development for children and youth. 
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. CDCP developed curriculum materials for each grade level first 
through eighth. For each ■ of the first through sixth grade levels A 
teacher's guide containing five instructional units were completed. Each 
-unit consisted of four parts: (1) Purpose and Objectives, (2) Instruc- 
tional Activities, (3) Instructional Materials, and (4) Related Refer- 
ences. Separate instructional activities and materials were then de-, 
veioped^for each unit. For levels seven and eight a teacher's guide 
and student, text were developed. Descriptions of the materials for 
each level are given below. 



Level I: Becoming Aware of 'Me and^What I Do 

Level I helps the child begin to acquire a view of himself in terms 
of his own activities and those of others. 

Level II: >^nnvjing_M.y_lnteres t and Making Choices 



Level II has a primary purpose to make the child aware that work 
activities have a potential for providing ways in which his unique self 

may be expressed. ' . 

.. ■ >i 

, Le^el III: Grouping Interest and Occupations 

Level III provides' information about self and the world of work. 

Level IV: Meeting Individual Needs Through Work 

Level IV is designed to present a perspective of the wprld where 
people work together to meet their basic needs of survivals to meet 
their needs for spcial interaction, and as a way of expressing their 

\ 
\ 

individual self-concepts. % 



Level V: Meeting Cultural Needs Through Work ^ 

In Level V the student is introduced to how the world of work has 
evolved from the perspective of i^asic anthopological concepts. Aware- 
ness is developed of how man meets basic human needs, how culture is 
created in the process of meeting basic needs, how culture in turn 
imposes certain imperatives, and finally how these cultural imperatives 
are met through various types of human work activities. 

Level VI: My Future Career Role 

The process of deciding what role students might play in the world 
of work is employed in Level VI.- Career development is presented^as a 
process in which - students are already engaged. They begin to see 
what their attitudes are toward occupations; the way they feel about 
school; their abilities, interest and values; and how they get along with 
others. • *^ 

lIevervn~Refating-Economic-Prtnc^ 

( At this level concepts and principles related to economics and- 
manpower are introduced. Additionally, the study of the relationship 
among the economic, social and psychological aspects of work is de- 
signed to. help students better understand the reasons why people work 

and help them understand those factors of work which are of primary 

« 

importance to 'them*- 

Level VIII: Career Orientation and Decision-Making 

The. primary behavioral outcome at this lev^l js the clarification of 
a self-concept. Formulation of a career hypothesis is the end result of 
clarification. The culmination of this, level is the planning of a pro- 
jected" high school program that is compatible with self characteristics 
and occrapatlonal' goals. 



From- 1970-1 97«, CDCP published its own materials. CDCP's publica- 
tions are listed in Table . 1. Only the curriculum materials for use in 
first, second and third grades have ever been commercially available • 
The^^ career awareness ^terials were published by Mcknight in 197^,\ 
The publication's title was The Career Development for Children Pr oject. 

Table 1. CDCP -PUBLICATIONS 



1. Bailey, L. J. Career Development for Children Project^. 1970, 8 pp. 



2^ . A curriculum model for facilitating\^car<^er-development,- 

' 'T97f7'^"'pF^^ , ^ ^ 

3/ , Turner, K. G. and Van Rooy, VV. H. Some question and 

aniwers or^ career development: An interview with CDCP, April 1972, 
i\ pp. ' \ 

4^ and Zimmerman, B. Children's conceptions of work and 

playT^February 1971, 8 pp. 

5. . Implementing career education, 1971, 4 pp. 

6. Brenton, M. 2,1,741 choices for a career, 1970, 4 pp. 



7. ,Cole, H. Approaches to the logical validation oT career development 
curricula paradigms, 1973, 66 pp. 

8.. Turner, K. G. A theory of the functional self, 1973, 19 pp. 

9. .Van Rooy, W..H. Readability studies and the writer of instructional 
materials, 1973, 61 p^. 

10. Van Rooy, H. and Bailey, L. J. A conceptual model of the world 
of work, 1972, 31 pp. / 

1.1.3 Adoption 

" Eight schools in: five Illinois schodl districts were visited for the 
case study. Selectroh of these districts was described in section 1.1 of, 
this report. Interviews were conducted with 19 elementary school 
teachers (18 from grades 1-3 and 1 from grade 6), 3 elementary school 
principals, 1 TItie-l coordinatpr/ 1 vocational director and 2 superinten- 



dents. . Visits with each teacher lasted approximately one hour. " Other 
interviews -averaged about 30 minutes each. From Interviews It was 
learned ^at -career education (or the philosophy of It) was being taught 
In all of the school districts which were visited. Teachers and. children 
were actively engaged in lessons or activities in career development. 
Teachers shared lesson plans with the interviewer and reported that 
students were very excited about their new awareness of careers,. 
Teachers reported about field trips that were djesigned to make students 
aware of various careers, about programs to discuss^ "com munity help' 
ers", and about parents' visitations on '^career day" to speak to the 
various classes about occupations, etc. Administrators reported that 
monies were being given by the State and various school districts for 
career education projects and programs. Teachers were required to 
justify requests for said monies by describing activity(ies) or curricu- 
lum projectsT^fiefd trips, etc, PROJECT IMPACT did not find' any 
"structured" program designed to acquaint students about career de- 
veIopment~but~fo^^^^ students- about^ca rear 

development,. These approaches, strategies, etc. were teacher-designed 
and teacher-conceived. Some teachers were using textbooks and materi- 
als that were 20 to 30 years old. Some school districts and teachers 
were equating career education with vocational education. It was 
learned that a few teachers held the elitist attitude"" that career educa- 
tion did not, belong in an "academic" classroom, CDCP materials had^ 
not been adopted In any classroom or school district that was visited 
and none of the teachers or administrators were aware of the CDCP 

6 

project or any of its materials, . ^ 



1 J .4 . Diffusion 



.-During /mid-1971 ^ the Director of CDCP undertook a review- of 
curricul.um'^developmQnt projects to , Identify tested strategies for diffu- 
sion and .impiementation. of materials following completion of formative 
development. . Because of the greater long range impact of projects 
"which were disseminated through, commercial channels (and conversely, 
the limited impact of projects whose materials were placed in the public 
domain) the Director was prompted to- convene a planning confereWe 
Wong-project . sta ff7-me-D:epaf fmenf ^A71ulirVocatTolTa|-and-TeciTnical 
-Education and the Southern Illinois University Foundation on August 12, 
1971 ^Tth-- tije view" toward soliciting' commercial publisher support for 
developing and meeting CpCP tnaterials. On February 15, 1972- the 
State Bdard of Vocational Education and Rehabilitation adopted USOE 
Copyright Policy as general guidelines to be used" for state, administered 
•projects. ,- 

A Publisher's Alert Conference was arranged by the Department of 
-A-dPttr-Vocatio-nal-and-T-echnicaUEducatiojjjror March 29 and 30, J 973 in 



Chicago for projects deemed to have mass market potential (See- Table 
2). Three publishers (Science Research ' Associates , Houghton Mifflin, 
and McKnight)' expressed an interest in CDfcP and requested additional 
information after the coherence. Of. the three,' only McKnight re- 
sponded with a proposal on May 15,. 197.3. A letter _date4 June -8, -1,973 
v«ks transmitted.^"therDepartment-of Adult, -Vocatibnal- and- Technfcal. 
Education recommending that McKnight be chosen to develop and market 
the CDCP materials. 



*7 



— * table 2. -Summary of 

REQUEST FOR PUBLISHER ASSISTANCE 

March 29-30, 1973 ^ 

the Southern Illinois University at Carbondale, on the behalf of 

the Career Development for Children Project^ solicits proposals for 

:proprietary rights to the CDCP curriculum materials. In exchange for 

the rights to publish.and vend such materials, the commercial publisher 

will agree to Join with the Project in a partnership to: 

^ ' Establish short range, " intermediate range, and long range 
g oals for ■ t he_National_lmplementation- of— the— eDCP7'-" 



^ Conduct a rrgocous evaluation of completed curriculum materi- 
als to determine necessary revisions and/or additions; 

Perform necessary product revisions, develop related materi- 
als, and produce final materials in a manner which is keeping 
with the best example of currently available materials at the i 
. elementary level; ' - 

^ Conduct pilot and/or demortstration testing to the extent 
. necessary to demonstrate the validity, 'utility, and trans- 

portability of project materials; 

^ , " o Provide in-s^yice education and related services for those 

< : ' ' school s~wishing to implemen t the program; and 



Provide direct financfal support and/or work- closely with the 

p roject to obtain addi tional monies fo r res ea rch an d devel op- 

^ ' ment. ■ ^ ~Z 

^ Recipients of McKnight's textbook catalogue and other sales pub- 

V llclty were notified by: 'mail of the commercially available materials by, 

VJcKnight. ' However, McKnIght's experience had been in vocational and 

- .techni^k education and. largely in industrial, education. CDCP was their 

first venturKin publishing, materials for use ' in elementary schodls. 

McKnIght's salespersons were not acquainted with this market and 

I catalogue sales Jnfomta^on did not redch it* According to CDCP's 

Director, McKnight did noMnail any complementary materials. 
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Other relevant factors related to the diffusion of CDCP have been 
reported by CDCP's Director. Since 1971 (when the career education 
movement began), 127 publishing companies have introduced career 
education materials.. In the early Seventies "a large number of com- 
peting, products .were,.available for an audience that was not ready" (few 
elementary level teachiers were aware of career education's, theory or 
content at that time). At the 'same time, elementary schools began to 
expenence~clFcjrm Closing of schoojs, firing of tenured 

teachers,. and cutting of budgets - especially iFor purxPiasing new instruc- 
tional materials, began. McKnight reported to the CDCP] Director that 

I 

the schools were spending less than 1% of their budgets on instructional 
materials. 

The 1974-78 sales data from McKnight irKjicated that 1 ,706 sets of 
CDCP materials have been sold throughout 45 States at a cost of about 

$iOO a set. , , ' . ' 

GDGP's -Directoi^teported that McKnight's cdpy/ight expired in Decem- 
ber 1979 and that CDCP materials are now in the pdgllckKiomain. 

1.1.5 Field Testing- and Evaluation 
In June 1971, Level I materials from CDCP were tested with §ix 
first-grade teachers in Alton, Illinois. The primary objective of the 
field test was to determine the extent to which teachers could implement 
the program with only the multi-media instructional materials, teacher's 
duide and 'a minimum of Inservice training. No major problems were 
encountered by any of the six cooperating teachers. Many favorable 
comments were "received related to a brochure directed to parents 
entitled 2^.7A^ Choices for a Car-eer (Brenton> 1970). 



Some formative evaluation of CDCP was conducted by a third party 
evaluator under a separate contract iwith the Department of Adult, 
Vocational and Technical Education. This evaluation was submitted by 
^^he Department to the Illinois Office of Education. In addition to the 
third-party evaluation, the CDCP manifested an active concern, for. 
evaluation iii the day-to-day modus operandi of the project. To* supple- 
ment the third-party evaluation, the dir^ector contracted with' Henry 
Cole In January 1973 to develop an approach for conducting an evalua- 
tlon of the CDCP intellectual framework. Other means of formative 
evaluation ^which were .carried out by CDCP are reported in section 1.6. 

1 .K6 Development 
^ The development of CDCP curriculum materials and related , activi- 
ties occurred in three phases; (1) model development and 'evaluation, 
(2) preparation of experimental materials (staff), and (3) preparation of 
experimental materi<<J,s- ^ . . 

During the first six months of the project (micl-February through 
mid-July 1970) primary attention* was devoted , to a comprehensive review 
— of-related careeii^ev,elo pment theory , research, and exemplary career 
development and occupatioYial information projects. A related research 
project conducted by the director documents a portion of the review of 
literature (see the^ Appendix) . 

A dialogue between staff and consultants was established in the 
spring of 1970. ^Meetings were held Apri[> 17-18 with Norman Gysbers 

and Earl Moore, with Edwin Herr on June 21-22, and -with Richard 

, ♦ ■ ' 

Swanson on June 26-28 to explore variogs approaches to model develop- 
ment ^and materials preparation. In. August 1970 a preliminary model 



began to take shape • A working paper which described the model and 
an inventory of objectives identified in, a review of 26 selected career 
development- related exemplary projects was prepared. 

An invitational conference was belli on September 3, 1970 in which 
Larry Bailey presented the model followed by reactions from Herr, 
Gysbers and Moore. Convinced that the model had face validity, the 
staff began to move into the next phase of curriculum, design and 
materials development.. Minor revisions and additions were made to the 
model and it was' later duplicated and disseminated as Curriculum 
Modeh for Facilitating Career Development (Bailey, 1S7U. 

In October 1970 further elaboration of the curHculum model was 
begun. Basic purpose and functional themes for each grade leveJ were 
identified. This outline was later published as an informational bro- 
chure entitled Implementing Career Education (Bailey, 19710 . Having 
identified the emphasis for each grade level, work tasks were then 
differentiated among staff by grade level. Barbara Zimmerman under- 
took development of Level I. Kenne Turner began Level VI I . Geoffrey 
Saintly began Level VIII. 

In Jthe first quarter of 1971, teachers* guides and student instruc- 
tional materials were completed for Levels I and VIL Development^ 
continued on Level VIII. The Director continued conceptualization on 
the remaining grade levels. Design of Level II materials by Barbara 
Zimmerman and planning for field testing of Level I materials were 
Initiated^ during the second quarter of 1971. In the third quarter of 
1971, several important personnel changes occurred. Barbara Zimmer- 
Tfian~mbved to Iowa. Geoffrey Saintly resigned and his position was 
fillecf by Michael Brown-. Kenne Turner and William. Van Rooy were 



^promoted to fiiH-time Researcher positions. Wiona Burns began wori^ as 
a Research Assistant. Subsequently, Van Rooy began^ develop* a 
rationale and content -model for Level V. Kenne Tjurfter continued 
development of Level VIII which was eaVlier begQn by Saintly. Browns 
had the responsibility to develop an evaluation design ^and^ data* col lec- 
tionJnstruments tWbe used for field testing Level Vlll. 

^o new activities were initiated in the last quarter of 1971. The 
contractuaf service portion of the FY 1972 budget was not approved 
until November 15, 197\. Development during the summer and fall of 
1971 was nearly static because of budget delay. Turner completed an 
abbreviated version of Level VIII which was used in the Alton field test 
beginning .in- January 1972. Browns compfeted_the evaluation instru- 
ments for the field test. At the end of February 1972, the original 
project grant ..was terminated and a new, 18 month funding pgpiod'was 
begun.' During the last quarter of »the project, staff development of 
materials was restricted to completion of Level V and the second version 
of Level Vill. Materials for the remaining levels were concluded to the 
point^herejthey were ready for the publisher (for additional develop- 
ment and diffusion). 

In the' fall of 1972 Zimmerman continued writing materials for 

Levels SI ahd III which she had begun earlier on the project. Prior to 

her compl/tion of these materials. Turner developed the purpose, ration- 

ale, objectives, and review of resource materials for Levels IV and VI. 

/ . . • ' ' . 

This outline was later used by Zimmerman, to develop product 'and 

teacher's guides for Levels -IV and VL , 

A similar approacK <was» done for Level V. Van Rooy prepared the 

text and thumbnail sketches for David Hencke to use in completing final 
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artwork for three Level V filmsTnips. He also prepare.d working out- 
lines for the level- -V- student text^ and reference series which Angela 
Koenig and Beyecly Hepdee used to writp text materials. 

In November" 1972, Randaii Richmond was contacted to develop a 
graphics- design plan for Levels II and III. The plan was subsequently 
approved and comprehensive artwork for these materials completed* 
Design solutions were also developed for the Level V student text anb 
related reference series. • . ' . « 

In March 1973, Van Rooy left the^roject and the Director outlined 
task descriptions for matenials which Koenig completed. At this point 
the materials^ for Levels I-III- were .n^ady for the publisho^s. 
• , • 

I -1.1.7 Origins ^ * 

T]ie idea for the Career Development for Chilciren Project origi- 
nated with Larry J. Bailey in 1968. At that time Dr. Bailey was ^n 
Assistant Professor in Occupational Education at. Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity, Carbondale, Illinois. .X>r. Bailey felt that there was a need for 
a curriculum model, and instruction in career education for grades 1-8, 
and he developed- a proposd| for CDCP in 1969. This proposal \ifas not 
a reply to a Request for a Proposal (RFP). The concept of career 
education as' we know it now, that was so vigorously endorsed' by 
Sidney P. Marland, during his tenure as U.S. Commissioner of Educaj 
tlon, had not developed when Bailey completed his proposal. 

On November 6, 1§69 the Graduate School of Southern Illinois 
UniversitvJ at Carbondale transmitted a proposal' on the behalf of Larry 
J. Bailey er>titled Facilita\ '' q Career Development at the Elementary 
Level to the lllnois^Division of Adult, Vocational and Technical Educa- 
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tipn. the grant appfication. was subsequntly appr-oved for funding for 
th^^Hod. February 15, 1970 to September 1 , 1972 with a total budget 
• ^e^est of $132,696. . (In actual ,pracf^2e,„the project was approved for^ 
;rTiKw6 -0f Department suppprt for FY 1970. with subsequent approval 

■ contjjigentfon^jvailaWM ; ' 

For 2/»i months the project was externally supported with funds, 

,0 ■ . ' ■ - ■ / 

allocated to the state under Section 131(b) .of Part C of the Vocational 



Amendments of 1968 (Public. Law 90-576)/ Then in FY 1972, Commis- 
:sloner of Education. Sidney P. Marland decided to award $9 mission <of. 
Sectiop 131.(aj Part C discretionary monies to the State Boards for use 

in establishing career education model programs. As a result of this 

" ' . ' • ' . 

action, the. state of Illinois was eligible for supplemental allocation of 
$382,790 from the U.S. Ofjfice of Education. Illinois set forth its plans, 
for. using the. supplemental funds and when the piarT^v^ accepted by 
U.S.O.E., Illinois terminated CDCP's original grant and .awarded It a 

new 18 month grant fr*om the discretionary monies. Funding of CDCP is 

. — . 

summarized in. Table 4. 



Table 3.- Funding of CDCP 



SOURCE 



Regular Part C 
Feb.. -15, 1970 to 
Feb. 29., 1972 ; 

t 

Dfscretlonary 
Parte 

Mar; 1 , 1972 to 
Aug. 31, 1973 ' 



DAVTE 
i 

88,468 
116,193 




SlU* 



39,960 



28,165 



68,125 



TOTAL 



128,428 



.144,358 



272,786 



♦Total .faculty released tlme^ fringe benefits, and indirect cost=@ 10% 
of total direct: cost. 



^ ^The futur;e of CDCP vyill be determined by the exposure of teach- 
eFS:--^and^dmimsti:iatoxs to the prbject^ At this time more people are 



becpmirig aware o.f^career education and its implications. If teachec^ ' 

.are made aware of this project's multi-media materials, .more of them may 

- • - ■ . .' * 

adopt and use them. ""CDCP's Director- feels the market situation for 

CDGPomaterials has improved; and, now that the materials, are in the 

public domain, he is seeking a. new publisher (July 1, 1980)>» 

1.1.9 Summary and Conclusions 
-In this study 19 teachers, 3 principals, 1 coordinator, 1 director 
arid 2 superintendents were interviewed to assefes^^^he, impact of the 
CDCP project*^ the classroom— a sample of eight schools in five dis- 
tricts in Illinois. Teachers and administrators in the sludy were not 
aware of and therefore had not adopted C06P. They had not beeh 
exposed to CDCP through any workshops^, meetings or conventions. 



There was no evidence that CDCP had any impact on the school dis- 



tricts studied. 

One might conclude from the study that the decision to ccnmer- 
cially publish, the prpducts of the CDCP project may have diminished its 
impact on the intended target groups in elementary** schools. However, 
the power of CDCP to .attract, federal funds ^ evidence that it impacted 
at a higher level - the, U»,S. Office of Education. « 

.The decision' by the project staff to field test oQly In Alton, Illi- 
nois and not conduct statewide workshops for teachers^ may also have 
diminished the Impact of CDCP for Its Intended users. ^ - 



It would be wrong to generalize from such a small sample as PRO- 
itCXLlMPACT studied. However, to visit even 5% of the elementary 

^ . ■ - \ 

^.teachecs^ Jn^Ullnois. iwauld--,hav-e_ been beyond the means of Pf^OJ€GT 

IMPACT. It seems that the Illinois- Department of Adult, Vocational and 
Technical EducaSonT^The^Mc^^ Publishing Company and PROJECT 
IMPACT all suffered from naivete when they ventured into what was 
new territory for them - the elementary schooH The sheer size" of this 
group calls for special sampling and dissemination consideratipns. 

From this case study:, we also became aware of the need to monitor 
changes of the group(s) Intended for impact. Otherwise, in our efforts 
to assess the specified Impact at the specified time, we can end up 
looking at the wrong group at the wrong time. When Dr. Bailey pre- 
pared his proposal for CDCP in 1969 and when the State of Illinois first 
funded It in 1970, they had no idea that the most significant group 
which would actually be impacted within five years would be the 
U.S.O.E. in 19721 ' .o 



1.2^ A Summary of the Critical Decisions Affecting CDCP " 
Following is a summary of the critical decisions that shaped the 
nature of the Career Development for Children Project . CDCP's Dlrec^ 

"tor observed that this ^summary gives an Impression that there was some 

ft 

chronological order In the deciislon'making process. However, he point- 
ed out that^many decisions were made simultaneously and required a 
lengthy period" of time. Further, several of the decisions led to con- 
sequences that affected all subsequent decision-making processes. 



■ • ■ ■ . . ^ 

Decision 1 : To establish a sound conceptual base prior to product 
development. 



the CDCP chose to pattern Its R 6 D "strategies along^he line of 
five functions necessary for the successful relationship among research, 
rdevelopment^aiid^aB glication : ( 1 ) ex pio ratory researcli, (2) fundamental 
development, (3) specific development, (U) design and proving, and (5) 
training; and fol Ibw^ through . « 

Dec] sion 2 : To reject the "capstone" strategy and pursufe develop- 
\ ment.of proprietary curriculum materials. 

The original intent of the project was to fohnulate goals and objec- 
tives and then select existing commercial materials tb achieve those 

-objectives. The- project would only develop proprietary products to 
achieve objectives, for which commercial materials were not available. 
The projejit quickly discovered that very few products e:sisted having 
the capability to facilitate career development objectives. Those materi- 
als that did have face validity were of such poor technical quality as to 

-be-unusable^ ^Because of these-conditions and the project* s good for- 



tune in ha 
Zimmerman) 
made. 

Decision 3: 



ing a very talented, creative writer on its staff (Barbara 
a decision to pursue development of original prodlicts was 



To develop a process oriented curricuPum. 



Decision 4: ! To employ a systems approach to curriculum develop- 
ment. 

By. employing this method, emphasis of learning would be on the 
student rathlr thani the teacher. 
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Decisions:, To concentrate primarily on student-based rather than 
teacher-based materials. 



Decision 6: " To concentrate on curriculum development and to re- 
strict active field-testin g/ 

Decis ion 7: To decentralize materials development . 

The decision to employ personnel to develop selected materials on a 

contracted basis rather than on a staff basis was prompted ^y: 

a. The sheer magnitude of required development spanning grades 
1 —8 • 

b/ The need for artistic expertise, 
c. Barbara Zimmerman leaving the project. 



-Decision 8: ' To' seek cornmercial assistance in diffusion. 
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^1.3 Bjow Chart pf. Major Events in CDCP 



Author;, begins review and synthesis 
: of career deyb 16^ theory and 
r . -research i . ' 



1958, 



ERIC 



- Author joins faculty at SlU/t:. 
V Rejea^ad time provided for proposed 
prepaVatipn;" ' 



Proposal transmitted.. 



CDCP funding begins. 



I 



Curriculum model developed, 



Conference for evaluation 
of curriculum model. 



I 



Model revised. Development 
begins on Levels 1, 7 & 8. 



1969 



1970 



1971 



• First generation Level 
1 & 7^ completed. 






< 


, Art completed for 
Level 1 . 




r 


r 


1 Level 1 pilot test. 
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plffusipn strategies 
Jnveitl^ted,.^^ • 



r 



CbGP, SIU;>DAVTE 
plahhing conference 



Development begins 
on LeveL Si 



Level 8 pilot test. 



piscrcltionary funding 
begins. ' 



Second generation 
Level 8 begins; 




DAVTE cop/right 
g u id el rnes--re€e4ved. 




Zimrrterman leaves. 
Continues development 
of Levels 2, 3, 4 & 6. 




1972 


Level 2 materials 
complete. ^ 






Level 3 mja,terlals 
complete. . 
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PjubUsb.e.cs. ja Lert„ 
confergnce 



: Cole ^papelr^L 



Van Rooy.. 
paper 



Publisher selected. 




Uevels 5 and 
second version , 
Level 8 complete. 



Art begins on 
Levels 2, 3 8 5, 



Levels -2 S 3 
art completed. 



1973 



Level 5 design 
cpmpleted; 



Level- il complete. | 
Level 6 com 



plete. I 



Publisher pre- 
production conference 



CDCP funding 
ends. Final 
report sub- 
mitted. 



McKnight production of 
commercial materials. 




''^'W - • - ■ ■ • • IMPACTS 



•^Groups • 
* 4m|^acted. ' 



Directly: 

E3einehtary School 
teachers anil^ ^ 
administrators 



£lndi recti y: 

Elem^nitory school 
students and their 
parents - 



S pecial interest 



groups: * 
Publishers of 
instructional 
materials 



Directly: 

United- States^ 
Office of Education 



Indirectly: 



Special interest 
groups: 

35' 



Qualitative: 



/ 



Quantitative 



11 



Commercia.l — 
publicati on 
of materials 
for grades 




Intended 



Unintended 



Qualitative 



Favorable 
comments from 
parents about 
CDCP broch- 
ure on 



Quantitative 



6 elementary 
school teachers 
in field test & 
, 1.70 6 sets of 
in CDCP sold 



: gpjr x adapted from Systems Analysis for Engineers and Managers by 
V™bpGoiripany^ 1971 • ' 



Commercial 

publication 
of materials 
for grades 1-3 



21 



Quaritative 



25/ 



26 



22 



Is] 



IT] 



Quantitative 



$382,v790 in 
Federal funds 
for Illinois 



m. 



iSord, 



2. The Career Awareness arid Orientation Projecf 
The case .study of The ^Career Awareness arid Orientation Project 
(COAP) for prisoners is presented 'in narrative form only, ^ 

, 2V1 Narrative Report of COAP 
The narrative report of tracking pOAP-^-from the bottom-up Is 
organized, as follows: Introduction, general description, adoption, 
difftjsion, / evaluation, development, origins, future and cli§cussion, 

2.1.1 Introduction 
- For a majority of ex-offenderi employment is the key to successful 
, reintegration into their home community.. Those who successfully pro- 
•'cupe onployment oppprtunitjes are less likely to return to the criminal 
'justice system than, those who must rely on alternative means of support 
for themselves and their families. Correctional administrators involved 
with correctional e/ducation and manpower programs generally agree that 
a specific program is needed to help dffenders make a career choice, 
develop a.career plan, ari.d Implement the career plan through an educa- 
tional , vocational and/oPf*ln'dustrlal placement within the correctional 
center. It. was envisioned that a- program of this "nature should serve 
' as, a prerequisite to ongoing 'educational/vocational programs within the 
Illinois correctional system, and that a resident having completed such a 
program would 1) have more insight into courses of Instruction which 
Were suited to his .interests anci abilities .and 2) be given preferential 
consideration In selection and enrollment in vocational programs within 
■ the • system. The Carieer Orientation and Assessment Program was 



■ ♦ 2.1.2 General Pescrlptlpn ^ • 

^ , The Career Awareness and Orieptation Project was a cost reimburse- 
ment contract betwieen^ the Governor's'' Office of Manpower and Human 
Dev^O|Jmeht In Springfield, lUlpols and Jollet Junior .CoMege In. Jollet, 
Ulihols. The' first contract was funded 'for $85,102 for a performance • 
period of 9i months (August 15-June< 30) In FY76. The services to be 
performed for 321* prisoners (108 at each of three maximum security 
.prisons for 'men) was to Introduce the prisoners to career possibilities. 



assess their Interests and skills loj_these-areas-and provide specific 
Tnformatlpn regarding cja reer choices. The curriculum was established 
as a prerequisite to ongoing educational /vocational programs available 
.within the correctional system. , • 

* 

2.1.3 Adoption 

The Director of Inmate Education and Training Programs at Jollet 
Junior CoT^e was contacted and askfed about the Career and Awareness 
Orientation Program . It was learned that COAP was successfully imple- 
mented at one prison in the spring of 1976 and at two others in the fall 
of 1976. One of tRS^ latter programs operated only two weeks because 
riots at the prison forced the administration to clo§e-down all the educa- 
tional and recreational activities for a period of time. For a variety of 
reasons^ that program site is still, not in operation but the other two 
are. 

2.1.4 Diffusion ' ^ . 

From 1976 to 1978^ COAP materials were not diffused beyond the 
OTiginal sites. But^ according to the Director of Inmate Education and 



Tlramlng at Jollet Junior Cpllege, the COAP wase^lmplemented at a fourth 
site last year. This new site. Is a facility for female prisoners of the 
■State.. It was reported that the female students were~not as enthusi.as-*^ 
tic as male siJdents aboutvCOAP -because U didn't explore careers which* 
required' "human relations skills". Consequently, the, curriculum is to 
be modified to better match the interests of the female students. 

2.1.5 Evaluation * 

•The only on-going e^^^aluation of COAP ha? been student evalua- 
tions of the program. At the point each student leaves COAP (whether 
he/she has completed the curriculum or not), he/she Is required to 
com|)lete a brief checklist and an open-ended evaluation of the course. 
Results, of these evaluations are used to modify and improve the curricu- 
lum. . ^ - ^ 

Two external ^evaluations of/* COAP were done by b member of 
PROJECT IMPACT'S staff in 1977 and 1978. In 1977/ Cheney-Stern 
compared COAP students/ and prospective COAP students* self-estimates 
of vocational abilities and yocational needs with standardized meai^ores 
(test-estimates) of the same variables t^efore and after .the treatment 
group had participated in \COAP. It was learned that> the correlation 
between pre-trea tment and post^treatment seV 3stimates and test-esti- 

— ^, . - 

mates increased for both ^groups, but that the increase for the treatment 

group tCOAR 'students) was significantly greaterdhan for the compari- 

" > • / ' ' ^ . 

son group (pi^ospective CC)AP students). These fiodings constitute a 

measurable cWahge '(impact) ^which can be attributed to a career educa- 
tion program at the awareness level. This measurable change was 



an Increase In knowledge commonly referred to as accuracy of self-con- 
cept. Accuracfy of self-concept is a dimension of vocational maturity, 
fheoreticalfy, an inoccurate seif-c^cept about vocational characteristics 
causes a person to be vocatl9nally immature and he or she is less likely 
than I a vocationally mature person to make realistic decisions about 
choosing, preparing for and entering a career. When the COAP stu- 
. dents'^ pre apd post- treatment self concept scores were compared to 
scopes of high school boys', it wes learned that the prisoners (who were 
adult males) were about as vocationally mature as ninth grade boys 
before 80 tiours of participation in the COAP course, and that they 

were about* as vocationally mature as twelfth grade boys after the 

'2 

cpurse (See Fig. 1)., , 

In 19.78, .Cheney-Stern compared the vocational need profiles of. 
COAP students with occupations which would satisfy these vocational 
needs and found that the occupations which most frequently matched 
the vocational needs bf these prisoners were repair-persons of statis- 
tical and office machines and_sales-persons of several types of goods 

'* » 

3 

(especially shoes, furniture and sporting goods). It was also learned 
that the occupations which least frequently matched ^the, prlsonersl 
vocational needs were auto mechanic, heavy equi|)ment operator and^ 
various construction trades. When these findings were compared to an 

.earlier study of essentially the same prison population (GalloWay,. 1972) 

- ii • \ 

some very interesting discrepancies were noted « Calloway asked the 
prisoners i4f they were interested in receiving vocational training during 
their Incarceration; and. If so, what occupations were they interested, 
in preparing for and entering. Most -prisoners entering, the State 
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prison system responded that they nere inteVested in receiving voca- 
tional training and that the occupations they were most interested in 
werer auto mechanic, heavy equipment operator and various construe- 
.tion trades* Occupations in sales or in office machine repair were not 
mentioned frequently enough to be listed. The present prison curricu- 
lum does not^ offer career preparation inithese areas ekher. However, 
when the possibility of offering such programs was discussed with 
prison and. junior college representatives, it was learned that an office 
machine repair program had been offered at one time but was discon- 
tinued because of obsolete and malfunctioning machines. Sales courses 
have not been offered and there seems to be reluctance to offer them 
because of "exconvicts finding it difficult to obtain jobs where they 
would be handling money." 

2.1 .6 Development 
As Joliet Junior College staff members became more involved in 
conducting educational programs at correctional facilities, they felt that 
prisoners were more likely to be satisfied and satisfactory in the voca- 
tlonal program if they , had the benefit career awareness and ocienta-. 
tion education before making "decisions about career preparation. It was 
hoped that structured prevocational experiences would help prisoners to 
make better decisions; /and that, as a consequence, completion^rates in 
career preparation programs at prisons would increase. Therefore, the 
Career and Orientation and Assessment Program (COAP) was developed 
to' orient new^ prisoners who desired vocational training and was. re^ 
quired as a prerequisite to ongoing educational /vocational programs 
avajtabie within the .correctional system. 'The specific objectives of the 
' program a< it was originally developed . by Joliet Junior Colleg e were; 



U to provide , an opportunity for the inmates to explore career areas 
^ and specific vocational opportunities through the use of written 
and audio-visual materials as well as group discussions and hands- 

r 

on activities. 

2. To provide an opportunity for the inmate to explore career-related 
work samples and receive evaluative feedback on his abilities. and 
the potential for success in a given career choice* 

3. To provide an. opportunity for the inmate to correlate his interests 
with experience from work samples, feedback from standardized 
measures, and consideration of available resources, resulting in a 
career plan. 

4. To provfde, at course completion, a written summary of the in- 
mate's experiences in the program and an instructional evaluation 
to be shared with the inmate and maintained in the appropriate 
inmate file. 

5. To provide assistance to the inmate in obtaining the appropriate 
educational, vocational or Industrial assignment within the correc- 
tional center upon liis completion of the course. 

These objectives were to be achieved through learning activities 
occurring over a period of four weeks (20 hours g week). These 
learning activities were as follows: 

1, Orientation to Class ; Orientation to class was a one-time activity 
taking approximately one and one-half hours.- Prospective stu- 
^ dents were introduced to the scope and objectives of the program 
through a , multlrmedla presentation and the use of brief work 
. sheets. They were also given some general information about the 
type of activities, in which they would be involved during the 



Completion of Student Agreement Form ; Men who chose to remain 
in the program ,were required to complete a form whereby they 



agreed to participate in, the required activities of the course. 

Orientation to Career Clusters : Orientation to career clusters was 

..... „ — — 

a one-time activity taking approximately . one day. This activity 
was designed to give the student an overview of the career cluster 
concept and a very brief outline of clusterr and their character- 
istics. This activity was intended to give general information 
which would facilitate making decisions about further exploration. 
Exploration : The majority of student's 80 hours was spent in 
three activities. These activi^ties .were: explorgtidn of career 



clusters, exploration of specific careers, and exploration of work 
samples. 

A. Exploration of career clusters : A student could choose to 
explore any one of the basic career clustersN in greater detail. 
This activity- could be performed individually or in small 
groups. Detailed presentations of career clusters were avail- 
able to students. Students were encouraged to explore a 
cluster in a variety of ways— comic l>ooks, other written 
materials, audio-visual materials, and multi-media presenta- 
tions. Upon completing activities for one cluster, a student 

could choose to explore another duster or go on to another 

• / 

type of^activlty. 

B ^ Exploration of specific careers : A stu dent coul d choose to 
explor^ any career. This activity could be performed indi- 
vidualiy or in small groups. Career Exploration was cafried 
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out in many ways. Literature, audio-visual materials, per- 
; sonal corffact with" job incumbents from the "outside," promo- 
tional materials from occupational associations, completion Qf 
various occupational inventories, and a computerized Voca- 
tional Information Program (VIP) were among the many re- 
sources available. Upon comp feting exploration of one career, 
a student could choose to explore another career or go on to*^ 
another type of activity. 
C. Exploration of work samples : V/ork sampling was designed to 
be a "hands-on" activity for the purpose of career explora- 
tion — not career "^preparation. The work samples were de- 
signed to provide_feedba.ck-to--the'Stud^^ instructor 
concerning the student's skills and interests in working with 
people, data,, or things. Initially, ten work samples were* 
available. They were: office clerk, basic tools, sheet metal, 
food services, small engine service, drafting, electricity and 
electronics, plumbing and pipefitting, woodworking, and. 
soldering. Students could spend up to two weeks in work 
sample exploration. 
Discussions of the V/orld of V/ork and Work Behavior : This activi- 
ty was a ,one and one-half hour weekly class meeting required ^of 
all students, enrolled in the course. Among the topics discussied 
v/ere: relationships with co-workers and supervisors, common 
employment skills and situations, and filling out forms. ^ 
D ecision Making and Career Planning : This activity gave students 
an opportunity to draw from their jexperlences and interests in 
ordep- to-formulate a^written career-plan. It was at this point that 



sj:jLJdents needed to make decisions regarding future assignments 
and-tralnfiia^x. The student's plan, alpng with' an evaluation written 
by his instructor, were forwarded to the prison's classification 
committee for:^urther ^action. 

Student^ Evaluation of the Program ; At the point a student eg res- 
sed from the course, he was required to complete a brief checklist 



and an open-ended evaluation of the cdcrrsiev Results of these 
evaluations wer^ used to modify and improve the course. 
Recommendation to Classification Committee ; The instructor pre- 
pared a written recommendation regarding assignment of the stu- 



dent to edu£allonal--of^ndustrlar'pr within the institution. 

This .marked the formal transfer of the student from COAP. 
Jhe COAP'-course as it was originally developed is surpmarized in 
Figure 2. 
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An Asisociate ^Dean of Joliet Junior College delegated the Director 
ajgd the: Cdordfnatqr for: Inmate Education and Training 1>rograms to 
meet with// arivate consulting firm (Practical Arts and Vocational Educa- 
tlon $ffecialists of Cham^ign, Illinois) in order to e xchange Ideas for 
-ttr^-ldevelopment of a proposal to submit ,|for external funding of a 
.preyocationai program ft>r prisoners. The plan was to obtain "CETA 
funds to hire thriee instructors (one for each prison site) and to allow' 
the Instructors three months of lead-time to work together to develop 
(rather than to. purchase) course materials. Thus, the propos^al was 
developed from a felt need at the local Tevel, submitted, approved and 
. funded; and -the. course materials originated with, the instructors who 
were hired to develop theriij. 

2J .8 Future 

. As explained earlier in this narrative report, the COAP program 
was discontinued at one site because of riots and has hot yet been 
re-lmpjemented . The COAP courses continue to be conducted at two of 
the original sites with two, of the original instructors! , (It. has been 
speculated that one ^impact of COAP may be instructor retention and 
that the. primary^ reason for retention is that the instructors developed 
their own Instructional materials rather than purchasing them.) In 
1979, the COAP course was/implemented at the fourth site (a State 
prison fbc women) but was not entirely successful. Consequent!/, It Is 
being modified to better match the interests of female prisonersOy 

Thekbases for selection 6i program content have been institutional 
resources, prisbners*, abilities and iiBxpressed interests, and manpower 



heeds. At this time, there are no plans to select the types of career 
prepaeafiori programs oh the )oasis. of prisoners' vocational needs as 

determined by such instruments as the Minnesota Importance Questfon- 

' ' -• 5 

njiire which measures 20 needs relevant to vocational behavior. The 

. -CQ AP instructors re pcy!ted--that-thev^anted-n'or-ase~tHenh7oT^tion from 

^ Cheney-Stern's 1978 study to develop additional work samples for the 

male prisoners.. However,, the time alotted for the COAP course has 

since been reduced from 80 hours and there Is not time to include any 

additional work samples. As of July 1980, COAP will be offered at four 

State prisons this fall. There 'are no known plans for dissemination of 

■ COAP beyond these sites. 

2.1.9 Summary and Discussion 

The Career and Awareness O rientation Program, is a prevocational 

— • J" 

course for new prisoners, in the Illinois penal system. COAP is funded 
by CETA and conducted by Joliet Junior College on a 'cost-recovery 
basis V approximately $85,000 a ^year. The impact COAP -has had on 
students' employability is St known. There Is documentation that 
COAP has had a positive impact of increasing the level of vocational 
maturity of its intended target group. There are additional data from 
this case study which indicate that impact of career education programs 
for prisoners might bp' facilitated if program content were based more 
on students' inventoried vocational needs and less on their expressed 
vocational interests. ' * 
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Appendix: Abstracts* of Notable 
Career Awareness Projects . 
Fund|d by Illinois 
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♦Abstracts of projects for children were taken from A National. Annotated 
Bibliography of Curriculum Materials in Vocational and Career Education , 



iilinois Office of Education, 1974. 
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Contract N o.: 460S 



?- 



Contractee:" 

Joliet Junior CbUege - 
1216 Houbolt Avenue 
Joliet, Illinois 60436 



Gwerhor;*:S Office* of Manpower 
- '\ Human Development 
623 East. Monroe Street 
Spriiigfield, Illinois 62701 



'Services to, belssTrfciroed: ~ 

Serve, 324 residents at Stateville 
Correctional CenterrPpntiac Cor- 
rectional Center, and Joliet Cor- 
rectional Center (108 at each facility) 
by exposing^' tfiesn to career possibilitie 
assessing their interests and- skills 
in these areas, and providing specific 
infoimation regjurding career choices. 



' Contractor Contact: 
Scott IWbriet 

Goveinor's Office of ^toower 

(i -Hunan Developmenir • ' 
623 East Mjohroe Street 
%)fingfield, Illinois .62701 



Contractor Agent: 

Correctional Manpower Services Project 
12C South Riverside Plaza, 10th Floor 
Chicago^ Illinois \^0606 

'i ■ \ ■ ■ 



Contractor Agent Contact: 
EMind H..>Iuth, Director (or)- 
Edward .Maier> Criminal Justice 

'Specialist 
CorriBctional Manpower Services Project 
120 South Rlveftide Plaza, 10th -Floor 
Chicago, lilihois 60606 
(312) 454ilS6P 



Amount: 
$85,102.00 



Performance Period: 'Shi months: 
August 15, 1975 - June 30, 1976 



Program Name: Career Orientation 
and Assessment Program 



Legal Status of Contractee: 
Coriinunity College 



Mail reports and requests for. funds to: 
Edaund H.'iiutKi Director (oi) 
•Edward F. Maier^ Criminal Justice 
- /iSpecialiit/ ■ . . • 

Corf ijctionil ^Manpower Services Proj ect 
; 120 South Rivetsido Plaza, 10th Floor 



Counties Pro-am will operate in: 
Will, Livingston 



Contractee Contact: 
J. D. Ross 
Director 

Innate Educational Training Program- 
Joliet^Junior College 
1216 Hoi^lt Avenu(^ 
Joliet, Illinois 60436 

(815) 729-9020 
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' As mre tnd more schools became Interested In developing K-6 career educat on Proa*"*"*' Jl^^re 
ik«^Md for tran^Dortable systems that would aid local schools in developlfig and conducting 

• SJS^J^ItlS pSgrS ! School personnel were asking. "What.should be Included In a ' 
5SSi?^v!fS5du?es have other^pMple used? How does the infusion of career deve opment 

• ?^.IJ*ii^Mbiect»MtUr conctptr t^^ These kinds of questions Imply that sghool 
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' Coals and Objtctlvts . 

Th« oHiaary ourpose of the project was to develop experimental career development curriculum 
- i,Ut«rUirfS *lSSS3?y and junior high school students. Supporting alms were to develop • 
a loglcaVtheoretlcallpradIgm and comprehensive, organized curriculum framework. • 

Pro€«durts 

• To achieve oroqram objectives the operational tasks were those of designing behavioral 
H».,.Hn?ionrto enJopmass tasks" of career development at various age levels. 

dSfuc £ SS^eSl STS^Ifi? pSrfoiZS objectives at each developmental level . and jes gning 
learniS experiences to enable each Individual to successfully cope with the demands of each 
c!?ier1eJ!lopienta1 tas" Curriculum materials and teachers guides were developed to enable , 
Sdl ituSnt tTjeSrn about "self" and the "world of work" at greater levels of specificity. 

Accompll^shments 

A tMcher's guide containing five Instructional units and separate Instructional m»ter1a1s 
>nd activities were developed for each grade one through six. A teacher's guide and student 
text 5iri dmlSS for ffi grades seven and eight. Technical reports and descrlpt ve materials 
ScLSStlnJ the Kjec^rthe5ret1ca1 orientation were developed and have been depos ted with 
SS^IC Clearinghouse on Vocational and Technical Education. The experimental curriculum 
Serials hale Sen awarded to McKnIght Publishing Company through competitive bidding. 
KrJial versions of grades one through three materials are expected to be completed for the 
1974 -75 school year. 

Conclusions 

The Career Development for Children Project has demonstrated high Pe^^°""»"« 
which are reflected In Its conceptual base, materials development, technical memoranda. 
National visibility, professional acceptance and future potential. 
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Abstract prepared in 1974 



DESCRIPTOR: 



The nater-iali were developed through a grant from the research and development 
^'^^it of the Division of Vocational and Technical Education, State of Illinois. The 
project^s original objectives were to design a model to provide occupational in- 
formation to children and to develop positive attitudes toward work. A strategy 
was adopted to help the .teacher think through practical concerns of teaching so that 
the instructional program would deliberately pu.t children in contact with active 
adults in their local comnunities. The materials were , developed in cooperation with 
teachers, administrators, pupil personnel workers, andteacher educators in the 
Northern area of the state. Participating educatioi^al workers tried out their own 
and project ideas to test workability of id^as and suitability to local resources 
.and objectives. Project staff transformed the ideas and design^id media to dissemi- 
nate suggestions to interested parties. On-site consultant help, workshops, 
displays, a newsletter, and other means of communication facilitated the exchange 
and produc tion of ideas . > 

The work of the teacher was a central focus of research efforts. How teachers 
plan, how they draw upon the instructional support systems of the school district, 
and how they utilize the human and physical resources of the community were key 
conponents. Materials emphasized practical * suggestions for getting started and then 
led the teacher into systems thinkina. An interested teacher could begin at his own 
level of interest and then move into greater involvement with students, colleagues, 
and community resources. This inductive approach encouraged teachers to keep their 
own style,, their own best methods, and their own individual interests in the lives 
of their children* 

ABLE*s efforts were to suggest and share approaches whichj 

1, fostered inquiry skills designed to aid children receive and process 

information from people in the world of work, (interviewing) 
2« fostered value clarification skills* 

3* helped children learn how decisions and consequences occurred in the 

lives of human beings accessible to them* 
4* integrated several academic areas around an organizing center of a 

per son- in- 1 he-occupation * 
5, featured a high ^degree of multi-sensory activities. 

6* encouraged small group or class projects that would Simulate adult 
activities, such as a newspaper or greenhouse sale. 

7, encouraged the development of individual interests and explorations. 

8* developed a parental involvement proaram. 

9* encouraged future-oriented thinking* 
10* perceived careers as a range of options available for exploration, 
commitment, and self-fulfillment* 

The -organizing center** concept and the -person-in-the-occupation- concept 
were viable new constructs, appropriate for educational workers because th«y 
refocused work toward career development activities* Both of these key concepts 
were adopted by Project People of Bowling Green, Kentucky, Peoria's Career 
Awareness and Orientation Project , and Maywpod's Career Education Project* Other 
school districts with extensive involvement^include Glen Cllyn, Waukegan, Rockford, 
Bellwood, and DeKalb* 

The project is a success in that it originated new ideas, refocused old ideas, 
and generated great interest in thf> work of the practicing teacher as it relates to 
career development* Many "ABLC** teachers have been utilized as talent for profes- 
sional meetings at the district, state, and national levels* The ideas can be 
transported by printed page, teacher displays, film, or people* Thousands of 
pre-prof essionals, professionals, and lay citizens have received project materials* 
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is alive and well in the imagination of the practicing teacher* 
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A&stract Prepared in 1974 



DESemPTOR: 



This innottttd' bibliography presents abstracts 6f publications which focus on f nding 
i«l dirSctions for iMPlemtnting career practices within the classroom. It is limited 
jrJi^ Drtctices Md techniques which are operational or have denwnstrated 
StSSirfir'^JSSnJiSg the pSc!« of career developnnsnt. The emphasis Is on relevance 
SS^SdI c«bilit/fSr compreSw^^ programs of occupational and career guidance. 
cSottr 1 irJoSerSd with thM applications, and a survey of 

cSSti" b.5«i SidSce systeS^ Chapter y sunmarlzes Many flew models and tecglques 
#«!^'nM^.SJ« «Mrh wi«« vocational behavior as a developmental process rather than 
IfaS Th5 «itSiJnn ChJp^ with carter development conferences 

Ind ChSSSr IV 2$SS$ iximples of programs designe>d to realize the ultimate 
jHtSnS of a vSiSlirSure individual. Chapter V discusses career exploration 
Schffl Sic^iSly !?a gaSs.l practices a.5d guidance kits which encourage 

SdMt acti!ity S'ta invoW^t. The intent of Chapter ^^1 is to sumiiar ze recently 
dmlSStd inslJLSSs fJr S^^^ vocational behavior and Chapter VI,I Illustrates 
th?p?!5nderancrof approaches for providing occupational information and orlentatlpn. 
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